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governor by the colonists he calls " practical and political " — a dis- 
tinction, however, not very sharply drawn. Unfortunately this inter- 
esting topic of the governor's accountability is abruptly dismissed in 
barely seven pages. Its treatment would have been less fragmentary 
if the author had adopted his own tacit suggestion (p. 204). He 
might have arranged his material at this point so as to combine with 
it what is given in an earlier chapter concerning the governor as 
the agent of the home government. 

The appendix of commissions and instructions would have been 
more representative had a set of proprietary instructions been in- 
cluded. The list of authorities shows almost complete dependence 
upon printed sources readily accessible ; and, with one exception, no use 
has been made of recent monographs. WlLLIAM R . Shepherd. 

The Rise and Growth of American Politics. A Sketch of Con- 
stitutional Development. By Henry Jones Ford. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1898. — viii, 409 pp. 

Mr. Ford is the first of the students of American politics to per- 
ceive and to state clearly the position which the American political 
party occupies in American political life. In the book before us he 
starts out with the proposition that American political conditions 
can be understood only in the light of English political conditions in 
the eighteenth century, of which American political conditions are 
the natural outgrowth. He points out that the Whig theory of gov- 
ernment, which had been evolved in the constitutional struggles 
of the seventeenth century, and in accordance with which English 
political life was conducted in the eighteenth century, was based on 
a system of checks and balances. By this system the crown was set 
off against the people represented in Parliament. This Whig theory 
of government was made the basis of the American governmental 
system established at the end of the eighteenth century. It devel- 
oped at once the same results in the United States as in England. 
But whereas in England the changes necessary to produce harmony 
between the executive and the legislature could be worked out gradu- 
ally and almost imperceptibly, because the governmental theory was 
not incorporated in a written constitution not susceptible of easy 
amendment, in the United States, because of the existence of just 
such a written constitution, these changes had to be effected outside 
of the formal frame of government, and in a way which was contrary 
to the spirit, if not to the letter of that constitution. 
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Mr. Ford shows, in a most interesting and instructive manner, that 
in both countries the necessary harmony between the executive and 
the legislature was attained in the same way — through the estab- 
lishment of strong national parties. In both countries these parties 
secured their existence and perpetuated their power by the employ- 
ment of means which we can hardly fail to regard as corrupt. In 
both countries the appearance of these parties was denounced by 
the believers in the Whig theory as heralding the destruction of free 
government, and the means employed by them to attain their ends 
were most severely reprobated. 

From this point of view, the course of political development in 
England and in the United States has been the same. The great 
difference between the two countries lies in the fact that England 
has progressed further than the United States. England has prac- 
tically solved the problem, through the establishment of the cabinet 
system with the prime minister at its head. She has been able 
to do so because, in the absence of a written and rigid constitu- 
tion, her political development could follow the line of least 
resistance. In the United States, on the other hand, the de- 
velopment of the cabinet system was prevented by the con- 
stitution, while nothing equivalent to the premiership could be 
developed, except in connection with the presidential office or 
with the position of the party boss. Moreover, in the United 
States the formal independence of the executive and of the legisla- 
ture, together with the extreme decentralization of governmental 
authority — resulting from the large powers left to the states and 
from the very general election of state and local officers — not 
only created greater opportunities for governmental conflict than 
in England, but threw upon the national parties the task of secur- 
ing harmony between these conflicting governmental elements. 
To accomplish this task, the parties in the United States had to 
assume a position which was not anticipated by the founders of 
the government. 

It is, as Mr. Ford points out, the problems presented by our con- 
stitutional system that have led to the enlargement of the powers 
of the president ; that have caused the people generally to regard 
him almost instinctively as their representative ; and that have made 
them feel that the attainment of their will demands on their part a 
loyalty to party, which has seemed to many intelligent students of 
our political life to be hardly susceptible of explanation. 

The only questionable part of this invaluable book is the sugges- 
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tion made at the close — a suggestion upon which considerable 
emphasis is laid — that we can solve the problem in the same way 
in which England has already solved it : namely, by the admission 
of the members of the president's cabinet to the floor of Congress. 
While such a measure would, without doubt, be productive of good, 
it is questionable whether it would accomplish all that is needed. 
The affirmative answer to this question takes little account of the 
decentralizing effect of the large powers of the states and of the 
independent position of state and local officers, to which reference 
has been made. England has reached her present stage of political 
evolution, not merely by the establishment of the cabinet system and 
the recognition of a prime minister, but also by a centralization of 
her administrative system, which has had a vast influence in favor 
of governmental harmony. 

Notwithstanding this failure fully to perceive the complexity of 
our governmental problem, Mr. Ford has written the best book 
that has appeared for a long time on American politics. Justice 
cannot be done it in the short space at command. The reviewer 
has attempted to outline the theory on which it rests, but he has 
given no adequate idea of its scope and range. It treats of the 
details of our political development and present conditions with a 
thoroughness which has nowhere been excelled. 

Frank J. Goodnow. 

The Fee System in the United States. By Thomas K. Urdahl. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. XII. Madison, 1898. — xii, 194 pp. 

This admirable monograph is more comprehensive than its title ; 
for the first half is devoted to an historical review of fee systems in 
general, beginning with Greece and Rome and ending with the 
United States, and this review involves something like an outline 
of the economic and administrative history of Europe and America. 
First of all, however, the author devotes a chapter to explaining what 
is meant by fees, as distinguished from taxes and other public charges; 
and here he gets into some difficulty. Where a positive governmental 
service is concerned, he follows the general economic usage by saying 
that the payment loses its character as a fee when it exceeds the cost 
to the government ; but in the case of licenses he rejects cost as a 
criterion because of the very slight expense to the government, and 
says instead that the fee cannot exceed the value of the privilege or 



